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A Journey from Urbana, Illinois, to Texas in 
1846 by William R. Strong 

The following account of a journey of a pioneer family to 
Texas, written by a member of the party sixty-nine years later 
is of interest, largely from the fact that in retrospect the 
writer of the account, who was a child during the journey and 
who writes as a very old man, tells in a pathetic way of the 
bravery and fortitude of these pioneer men and women. He 
says: **They told some pretty hard tales about Texas, but 
we felt that it was just another part of the United States. 
* * * We had come to Illinois and father and mother 
found it not very di£ferent from Ohio. * * * ^e moved 
from Ohio to Illinois in a wagon and we would move to Texas 
in the same way. ^ ' The account is given in a simple and direct 
way, and presents a typical picture of such pioneer journeys. 

This account of the journey was sent to The Journal by 
Mr. P. L. Windsor, director of the Library School of the 
University of Illinois, he having received it from Miss Lillian 
Gunter of Gainesville, Texas, who in collecting historical 
data relating to Texas, asked Mr. Strong to write an account 
of his journey from Illinois. Since that time Mr. Strong has 
died. 

The following letter explains the journey and the circum- 
stances under which it was obtained : 

Gainesville, Texas, Nov. 1st, 1915. 
My dear Mr. Windsor : — 

In collecting historical data about early days in this part 
of the world, I happened to ask Mr. Strong, our oldest inhabi- 
tant, to tell me all he could remember about his trip from 
Urbana, Illinois, to Cooke, County, Texas in the spring of 1846. 

When he made this trip 69 years ago he was a boy of twelve 
years, now he is eighty-one and beginning to fail in strength. 
I have endeavored to use his own language as far as ppssible, 
and you can tell it is genuine from the things he has remem- 
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bered ; in every instance the very ones that would most impress 
a boy. It seemed to me yon wonld find as much to interest in 
this paper as I did, so I am sending yon a copy. When I told 
Mr. Strong what I thought of doing he asked me to enclose the 
list of names, hoping to hear from some of these former ac- 
quaintances. 

The following are the names of a few people who lived near 
Urbana, 111., in 1845. They all lived on Salt Fork of the Little 
Vermilion Eiver and Mr. William R. Strong who tells of his 
journey from that place to Texas in 1846, would like to hear 
from them or their descendants : 

John R. Strong, son of Orange Strong. 

John Strong, son of Ambrose Strong. 

Joseph Staton, who married Mrs. McCoUum, sister of W. 
R. Strong's father, William McCoUum, Elias Thomas, Jake 
Thomas, Dave Thomas, Christian House, Cole Shreaves, 
Henry Sweringan, John Patterson, Hiram Rankin, George 
McCleffin, Ben and Dave Argyle, and Mr. Martin who kept 
the tavern on the road to Urbana. 

Cordially yours, 

Lillian Gunteb. 
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A Journey from Urbana, Illinois, to Cooke 
County, Texas in the spring of 1846 

By 
WILLIAM E. STRONa. 

I was eleven years old when father commenced to talk of 
going to Texas. Several years before, we had moved from 
Ohio to Illinois, but I was too young to remember that trip. 
Father had followed his father and married brothers and sis- 
ters to this new country, and had bought forty acres of land 
from the government, and we seemed to be settled down ; but 
times were hard. It was no easy matter to pay for forty acres 
of land at even $1.25 an acre, with what you made on the land, 
when all you could raise was corn at ten cents a bushel. Then 
the country was mighty sickly, with lots of chills and fever, 
just like all new countries have when the land is cleared and 
the ground first turned over. So we were not as happy and 
contented as we had expected to be when we left Ohio. When 
father happened to read about ** Peters Colony" in the papers, 
he decided that Texas was the only place for a poor man to get 
a home. Peters was a man who had a contract, first with the 
Republic and then with the State of Texas to bring settlers 
into a certain part of the State, which now comprises the 
counties of Grayson, Cooke, Clay, Denton, Montague, Wise, 
Collin, Dallas, and perhaps others. 

He advertised to give 640 acres of land to every head of a 
family, who settled in this particular part of Texas. He fur- 
ther agreed to build a house upon the land and to break and 
fence forty acres of it. In return for this last, the settler was 
to deed half of his section or three hundred and twenty acres 
back to Peters at the end of three years. This seemed fair 
enough to my father and others ; for having a house already 
built and forty acres of land fenced and broke, would enable 
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them to make a crop a year sooner, and eliminate most of the 
hardships of pioneering. 

Let me say right here that Peters never did any of the 
things he advertised to do. But we settled our headright six 
miles east of where the town of Gainsville was later located, 
and when Peters tried to get half of our land for the work he 
did not do, the state protected us. I never knew just what his 
contract with the state was, but he had a lot of trouble in his 
final settlement, I have heard he was finally given several 
leagues and labores of land further West, somewhere; for 
while he had not kept his promises to the people he had 
brought many settlers into this section of the state, and so de- 
served some reward. 

They told some pretty hard tales about Texas, but we felt 
that it was just another part of the United States, and couldn't 
be any worse than Illinois, with its long hard winters, and 
sickly summers. We had come there from the East, and father 
and mother found it not so very different from Ohio. When 
I was a boy, life was just about like what you call pioneering 
everywhere. We moved from Ohio to Illinois in a wagon, and 
we would move to Texas the same way. We lived in a log house 
near Urbana and we expected to find a log house in Texas. 
Then the journey would be interesting, and when our travels 
were over we would be given three hundred and twenty acres 
of land with forty of it fenced and broke, and a good house. 
Isn't it a wonder that the whole state of Illinois did not come 
instead of just a few of us? I can remember hearing father 
and mother talk it all over at night when I was supposed to be 
asleep in my trundle bed. 

Father decided to risk it, and commenced to make prepara- 
tions to move before Christmas in 1845. We had bought forty 
acres of land from the government for $1.25 an acre and he 
sold it to the uncle who had helped him make his payments on 
it. Then he sold his hogs and corn to a Dutch peddler named 
Van GiUey. This man first came into the country afoot with 
a peddler's pack on his back. He prospered and soon had a 
horse and wagon, and as he prospered he would buy the peo- 
ple's hogs and corn and after feeding the corn to the hogs he 
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would drive them to Chicago to sell. He gave father ten cents 
a bushel for his corn and three cents a pound on foot for his 
hogs. 

There were very few wagons in that part of Illinois in those 
days, instead most every one had big sleds or slides as they 
were often called. My grandfather had the only one in that 
particular settlement on the Salt Fork of the Little Vermilion 
river. We also would need one if we moved to Texas. A new 
one was not to be thought of so father hunted around till he 
found an old played out wagon that had pretty good irons, and 
bought it. He took the irons to a local woodworker to fill the 
wheels, and hired the blacksmith to make the skeins and fit the 
irons to the wood, and bore the holes to hold the lynch pins, 
which in turn kept the wheels on. My father made the wagon 
bed, bows, and rest of the running gear himself. He rove the 
bows by hand from hickory logs, and shaped them and 
smoothed them down with a drawing knife. He made the wagon 
tongue of a good sized sapling by splitting one end part of the 
way down and binding it with an iron band where he wanted 
th-e split to stop. He fixed the two split ends so they would go 
between the sand board and axle on each side, just as the 
hoimds do now; then he fastened them with a bolt that went 
through the sand board, tongue and axle, and the axle had to 
work in the wheels when you raised the tongue. He dressed 
down the other end of the tongue and cut a deep notch in it 
about six inches from the end, and fastened a tongue board to 
it further up from the end with a bolt. To hitch oxen to a 
wagon like this you put the yoke over their necks and slipped 
the ring in the yoke into the notch on the wagon tongue, at the 
same time lifting the tongue board, which was the proper size 
to fit, and slipping it also through the ring. Then you were 
ready to travel, and you took a stick or a whip to guide your 
oxen with and walked alongside. You could lengthen out the 
tongue with a chain and hitch as many yoke of oxen as neces- 
sary to your wagon. Some times eight or ten yoke were driven 
to one wagon. Nobody seemed interested in our move to Texas 
till father brought our wagon home. The blacksmith told him 
not to grease it till he got home for the journey of four miles 
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would wear the hammer marks off of the skeins and make it 
run better later on. Of course it made a great creaking and 
roaring as it came along, and wagons being scarce in that com- 
munity, every body began to notice our preparations and to 
talk about our trip to Texas. 

Father had sold off his stuff, made his wagon and picked a 
good ox team, but we could not start on our journey till about 
time for grass to rise, and having no crop to pitch, father 
found he had lots of time for other things. He spent part of it 
making rails for a neighbor. He split three thousand rails and 
took a cow in payment, afterwards selling the cow for eight 
dollars. 

Then when Van Gilley got his hogs fat, he hired father to 
take his new wagon and go along when he drove his hogs to 
Chicago to sell. Father carried the provisions for the drivers, 
and corn to feed the hogs on the way, any hogs that gave out 
would otherwise have been left where they fell by the wayside. 
They were gone a good while, as they could only drive fat hogs 
a few miles a day. I do not remember to have ever heard what 
Van Gilley got for his hogs. 

Nearly all the houses in that part of Illinois were of logs. I 
only remember one frame house in that vicinity. It belonged 
to my uncle Elias Thomas, and had four rooms. It was built of 
black walnut lumber, got out at a near-by saw mill. My uncle 
had just built it, because his log house that he had always lived 
in had nearly rotted down. 

When grandfather moved to Illinois, he joined a little settle- 
ment on the Salt Fork of the Little Vermilion river, eight miles 
East of Urbana, but after you had traveled three quarters of 
a mile there was only one house between his and Urbana, and 
that was the tavern on the state road that ran on to Springfield 
and East St. Louis. 

I cannot remember the exact date that we started on our 
journey. The snow was off the ground, but we were still hav- 
ing frosts at night. The first day we left grandfather's and 
drove in to Urbana, where we stayed all night with an old 
friend of father's. The only people who started with us were 
the Slack's, Henry and Harvey, and Henry's family. We had 
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one cow with us, and Harvey and I were driving her. I did 
not know much about driving cattle or riding horses, and be- 
sides I was barebacked. The cow did not want to leave and 
would turn and run back and when my horse turned after her, 
I was not expecting it, and fell off. Then Harvey Slack started 
after her and his horse got to pitching. We had some excite- 
ment before we straightened things out and got the cow to mov- 
ing in the right direction. The second night out we made our 
first camp. Henry Slack cut two forked sticks and some poles 
which he drove in the ground with the forks up, then laid the 
poles across to make a V shaped frame and stretched bed quilts 
over it, and we make the feather beds down under that. It was 
a good thing we had some cover for there was a sharp frost 
that night. 

Another night we camped at the head of a hollow, and the 
next morning about daylight, while we were getting breakfast 
a doe and two fawns came out of the scraggly timber and 
crossed the head of the hollow right in front of us. These were 
the first deer I ever saw, and it was mighty exciting to me 
when Henry Slack got out Harvey's rifle gun and shot at them. 
He missed them. But I did not care much. I had seen my 
first deer. That is the only game I remember seeing on the 
entire journey. 

We crossed the Oakall (Okaw) and Sangamon rivers in 
Illinois. When we came to Springfield, I saw, for the first 
time, a lot of car wheels that must have belonged to the first 
railroad that ever ran through Illinois ; or so the grown folks 
said. This was all the acquaintance I had with railroads until 
the Houston, Texas Central came to Sherman in 1873. I know 
I did not see a locomotive or even the tracks there in Spring- 
field for I would have remembered it. Soon after this we struck 
the Mississippi Eiver bottom where it is called the American 
bottoms. We were told that it was forty miles to the river, and 
it certainly seemed an interminable time till we reached the 
river bank. I only remember one incident that relieved the 
monotony. One day we met a man driving three fat steers to 
market. He said he would get $40.00 apiece for them, and 
every one thought that a mighty good price for a steer. They 
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must have been old oxen used to driving, that he had fattened 
for the market for he was driving them by himself. 

We- finally reached the river at twelve o'clock and stopped 
and cooked and ate our dinner on the bank. We found a man 
fishing with both nets and line and father bought a fish from 
him, for ten cents, for our dinner. I thought it must be the 
biggest fish in the Mississippi river. At least it made that im- 
pression on my mind. It was a buffalo and weighed ten 
pounds. 

We crossed the river at East St. Louis on a steam ferry. 
That itself was very new and interesting to my boyish mind ; 
but I could not investigate it as I would have liked for I was 
very busy watching the boats on the river. There were so 
many of them and a lot of them were moving up and down the 
river while others were tied up to the wharves unloading, my 
unaccustomed eyes never tired of gazing at them. It was a 
sight that I have never forgotten though it was sixty-nine 
years ago that I saw it. Father went into a house on the river 
front and bought himself a gun, and then we started again on 
our journey. At the time I thought St. Louis must be the big- 
gest city in the world, and I reckon it was one of the biggest 
in the United States, for when night fell we were still in the 
city, with houses all around us so we could not camp out or 
turn our stock loose, but had to stay in a wagon yard. A day 
or so later we met a big drove of Texas steers. They were the 
regular old Spanish stock with horns a yard or more long, and 
were the first we had ever seen. They looked mighty queer 
and just a little bit scary. But the man at the head of the 
herd attracted my attention away from them. He had a sad- 
dle on one of those long horned animals and was calmly rid- 
ing along while the others were quietly following. The 
wagons all stopped to let the herd go by, and I felt a little 
uneasy as to what I would do if our cow should follow along 
too or get mixed up with those wild looking cattle. But she 
waited quietly by our oxen and the mare I was on stood by her. 

I next recall crossing the Big Piney river, for the river was 
up when we reached it, and we had to lay up for several days 
till it ran down so we could ford it. WMle the river was still 
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bank full, I saw rafts go by, lots of them. Some were just 
logs, and, some were of sawed lumber. Next we crossed the 
Boston Mountains, taking a whole day for it. We found a 
town called Waynesville just at the foot of the mountains on 
the far side ; and right in there somewhere we crossed a clear 
pretty stream called The Eoubideaux. It ran around a steep 
high bluff, and people who lived there said that about half 
or three quarter of a mile above and around the bend, it boiled 
up from under these bluffs. We did not have time to go up 
there to see but I formed a resolution right then that if I ever 
came back that way, I would go and see where that river 
started. But to this day I do not know the truth about that 
strange river. On reaching Arkansas, we had a choice of two 
roads. One crossing the Mountains and one to the East going 
down Frog Bayou and Little Frog Bayou. Our party had 
increased to a regular caravan. The Dixons, Chadwells, 
Chambers, Sutherlands and several other families, all going 
to Texas, had fallen in with us at various places, and as it was 
much pleasanter travelling in a company, we decided to hold 
together. The men talked it over and decided to take the East 
road down the Bayou, which I have since heard have changed 
their names to Mulberry and Little Mulberry Bayou. 

Little Frog Bayou was the crookedest stream I ever saw. 
We crossed it thirty-five times, that first day, and one of our 
party who had four yoke of oxen to his wagon, would fre- 
quently have his lead oxen in the bed of the stream in one 
place while his wagon wheels would be in the water in another 
place. 

It set in to raining, and Big Frog Bayou was soon bank full ; 
so we again had to lay up till it ran down, which took a week. 
There was not a tent in the whole crowd, and we camped just 
here and there as we saw fit. We did not have a leader or any 
order about anything; as we had to have later on in Texas, 
when parties of us camped together and hauled to the govern- 
ment forts, and to the piney woods of East Texas. We passed 
the time in mending things, cooking and building fires and in 
visiting back and forth among the camps. There did not seem 
to be any game to hunt ; and time hung heavy on my boyish 
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hands. I slipped away and explored the country whenever I 
could, and one day I got lost. There was a wide flat near the 
river, where people turned their stock to graze. That day I 
went clear across it and came out on the other side where 
there was a house, with a wheat field on the North and an- 
other one to the South just like it. I got so mixed up every 
time I tried to get back the way I came, that finally when I 
found an old road I was afraid to follow it until I went to the 
house and asked the woman of the house where it lead to. She 
said to the gin. I asked her if there was any other house or 
road to throw a body off their way. She said, ^^No, just go 
straight ahead for about five miles when you will come to the 
gin.'' So I followed the road through the bushes till I came 
in sight of the gin, there I struck a clearing, and went round 
the fence till I reached the main road which I followed for 
several miles back to the river and camp, where I told the 
folks I had been down to see the gin. None of us had ever 
seen cotton growing before, and everything connected with it 
was very interesting to the whole party. We saw our first cot- 
ton patch just before we reached Big Frog Bayou. It was just 
coming up and I thought it was buckwheat, for when they first 
push through the ground, cotton and buckwheat have leaves 
nearly alike, except that cotton leaves are about four times 
bigger than buckwheat leaves. This man had checked his cot- 
ton and that looked like a queer way to plant buckwheat to me, 
and made me try to figure out in my own mind what the crop 
really was. 

When the Bayou seemed run down enough, everybody was 
anxious to make a start but Henry Slack, who was afraid it 
was still too deep for his light wagon. So the men cut chunks 
and put on the bolsters and raised the bed and took chains and 
ropes and tied the wagon bed so it could not float out of the 
standards if it struck deep water. After spending nearly half 
a day in all these preparations, I for one felt a little outdone 
when it turned out that the water was so shallow that it would 
not have come up to Mr. Slack's wagon bed if it had not been 
raised. 
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The country was mighty bad travelling, rough, rocky and 
sandy and all woods. We crossed the Arkansaw at Van 
Buren. There were no white men around when we got to the 
boat, just three negroes to ferry us over. One big slick negro 
seemed to be the boss. He was cavorting around, making lots 
of noise and splutter over getting the boat loaded to his 
notion. He had loaded on Chamber's wagon and team and 
our mare and cow. The cow tried to go to the upper end of 
the boat where the oxen were and bumped against him. The 
negro turned around and hit her with an oar and knocked her 
horn off. When he did this she turned on him and butted him 
into the river, then knocked Chambers overboard and ran the 
mare into the river also. The negro rose up out of the water 
and yelled, ^'See, I popped up like a bad egg.^^ But when he 
reached the boat again, he finished loading the boat in a peace- 
able, subdued manner and we had no more trouble. 

Fifteen miles beyond Van Buren we entered the Indian Ter- 
ritory, where the first thing I recall was the afternoon we 
drove through a little prairie and came up on a bunch of In- 
dians playing ball. They were, what was called ^* civilized 
Indians," Choctaws I think, and we stopped and watched 
them a long time. There was a big bunch of them. The bucks 
were all playing ball, and the squaws had long switches and 
black-snake whips and were running after the men and whip- 
ping them to make them play harder. The ball was a medium 
sized one and the struggle seemed to be to get the ball over a 
mark near either end of the field, after starting in the center. 
When that was done the game was won, and they would rest 
awhile, then have another game with the squaws running and 
beating them all the time. They did not pay any attention to 
us though there was a big lot of us. 

We came on by Thompson's salt works and The Boggy 
Depot, and crossed the Red river into Texas at Colbert's 
ferry close to where Denison is now. Strange to say, there 
were three celebrated old time crossings on this difficult river, 
within a few miles of each other, Colbert's ferry. Old Preston 
and Coffe's upper crossing which is mentioned as a well- 
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known crossing as early as 1840, in KendalPs Santa Fe Expe- 
dition. 

From Colbert's ferry we went on to Uncle Bob Atcheson's 
place on Iron Ore Creek where we stopped for a few days, 
then on to Baker's branch where we stayed for awhile and 
figured on locating. 

We had passed lots of people on our journey, going both 
ways ; we met some people going back from Texas who gave 
it a hard name, saying their cattle all died ,and nothing would 
grow, and they could not make a living in Texas. One of our 
party got so discouraged that he turned around and went 
back, but all the rest of us came on and all of us located either 
in the edge of Grayson or in Cooke county. 

We tried several places, and my father died before we 
finally located our headright several miles East of where 
Gainsville is, though the town was not thought of till three 
years later after the county was organized. 



